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THE OSTRICH. 


This bird is so large that its size deprives it of the pow- 


er of flying. Its general weight is about seventy-five or 
eighty pounds.* The head and bill somewhat resemble 
that of a duck ; and the neck is like -hat of aswan, though 
much longer. It is usually seven feet high from the top 
of the head to the ground, but from the back it is only 
four. Some reach the height of nine feet. From the top 
of the head to the extremity of the tail, it is seven feet. 
One of the wings without the feathers is a foot and a half; 
and being stretched out, with the feathers, is three feet. 

The plumage is generally black and white, though it is 
said to be sometimes grey. There are no feathers on the 
sides, nor yet under the wings nor on the thighs. The 
lower part of the neck is covered with small feathers of 
different colors. The head and the upper part of the neck 
are covered with hair. At the end of each wing there is 
a kind of spur, almost like the quill of a porcupine. _ It is 
an inch long, of an horny substance and hollow. There 
are two of these on each wing; the largest of which is at 
the extremity of the bone of the wing, and the other a foot 
lower. The legs are covered before with scales. The end 
of the foot is cloven and has two very large toes. 

The Ostrich is a native only of the torrid regions of 
Africa and Arabia, and has never bred out of those coun- 
tries which first produced it. It inhabits from preference 
the most solitary and horrid deserts, where there are few 
vegetables to clothe the surface of the earth, and where 
rain never comes to refresh it. In these places Ostriches 
are seen in large flocks, which at a distance appear like a 
regiment of cavalry, and have often alarmed a whole car- 
avan. In Southern Africa, they are exceedingly trouble- 
some to the farmers, as they will destroy a field of wheat 
so effectually as not to leave a single ear behind. 

The Ostrich is the most voracious animal in the world. 
It will devour grass, hair, leather, iron, stones, or any 
thing that is given it. The eggs of this bird are very 
large, some of them being above five inches in diameter, 
and weighing above fifteen pounds. They have a very 
hard shell, and somewhat resemble the eggs of the croco- 
dile, except that those of the latter are less and rounder. 
It is a curious fact that these eggs often contain a number 
of small, hard, oval-shaped pebbles, about the size of a 
marrowfat pea, and of a yellow color. They are some- 
times set and used as buttons. 

These birds lay from thirty to forty eggs in a season. 
They have a strong affection for their young, and watch 
their eggs with great assiduity. It happens, indeed, in 
these hot climates, that there is less necessity for the con- 
tinual incubation of the female, and she frequently leaves 
her eggs, which are in no danger of being chilled by the 
weather ; but though she sometimes deserts them by day, 
she always carefully broods over them by night. The 
young ones are not even able to walk for several days af- 
ter they are hatched. During this time the old birds are 
ath careful in protecting them, and supplying them with 


We learn from ancient writers that whole nations have 
acquired the name of Ostrich-eaters from the preference 
they have shown to the flesh of this bird. It was eaten 
among the Romans, and at a single feast, the Emperor 
Heliogabalus was served with the brains of six hundred of 
these animals. Some of the savage nations of Africa to 





this day hunt them for their flesh, as well as for their 
plumage. They sometimes also breed these birds tame, 
to eat the young ones; and a single egg is said to be a 
sufficient entertainment for eight men. The skin of the 
Ostrich is so thick that it is used for leather by the Ara- 
bians ; and of the eggs drinking cups are made. The val- 
ue of the plumage is well known. 

As his spoils are thus valuable, the Arabians train up 
their best and fleetest horses, to pursue the Ostrich. As 
soon as the hunter comes in sight of his prey, he puts on 
his horse with a gentle gallop, so.as ta keep the )ird@till 
in sight, and yet not terrify him from the plain into the 
mountain. The silly creature, instead of going off in a 
direct line, takes his course in circles, while the hunters 
still make a small course within, relieve each other, meet 
him at unexpected turns, and continue the pursuit for two 
or three days together. At length spent with fatigue and 
famine, he endeavors to hide himself from those enemies 
he cannot avoid, and covers his head in the sand, or the 
first thicket he meets. 

Ostriches are sometimes bred in flocks, for théy are ea- 
sily tamed. In this domesticated state they play and frisk 
about with much vivacity, and are tractable and familiar 
towards those who are acquainted with them. To stran- 
gers, however, they are often fierce, and will attack them 
with fury, making .an angry, hissing noise, having their 
throats inflated and their mouths open. During the night 
they frequently utter a discordant cry, which resembles 
the distant roaring of a lion, or the hoarse tone cf a bear, 
or an ox when in great agony.—Parley’s Ornitholzy. 

[This is the bird that furnishes so many fine feathers 
for the ladies’ bonnets. ] 


Moral Tales. 














ORIGINAL. 


GRACE GRAFTON. 


CHAPTER FIFTH. 


It was a brilliant day of October, and Mr. Grafton, as- 
sisted by Edward, was busily engaged in gathering the 
fruits of his heavily laden orchard. He was unusually 
cheerful and talkative, for he seemed to have imbibed 
something of the spirit of gladness which smiled upon him 
in golden sunlight, waving trees, and blushing fruit, and 
laughed out in a thousand audible sounds from hill top and 
meadow. He told Edward of his last year’s crops, of the 


agriculture had added to his present harvest, and of the 
experiments he should try, should his life be spared till 
another year. He instructed him most carefully in pick- 
ing the apples from the trees, and in packing them for the 
winter, and was altogether more companionable than Ed- 
ward had ever seen him before. 

There was a little pause in the conversation, and the 
cautious dropping of the apples into the baskets was dis- 
tinctly perceptible, when Edward, who had for a long time 
been summoning up his courage, to speak to his father on 
the engrossing subject of his thoughts, remarked, ‘‘ You 
know, father, you have long been talking about my enter- 








ing upon the study of law.” 
** Yes, my son ; well what of it?” 


great increase which the success of certain methods of 





“Why, father,’’ said Edward, “ I don’t think I shall suc- 
ceed in it. The truth is, it appears dry and uninteresting to 
me, and you know if I don’t like a thing, of course I can- 
not prosecute it with energy and spirit.” 

“*T thought your mind was made up about it,” said Mr. 
G. “ but what do you think you should like better?” 

“‘ There is one thing, father, that I know I could suc- 
ceed in admirably, and by it I feel, that after a few years 
of preparation, I could secure a handsome support, and 
perhaps honorable distinction ; for I should devote myself 
to it, heart and soul.” 

** Well, well, what is it?’”’ said Mr. Grafton, a little im- 
patiently. 

‘“‘T should like above all things to be an artist, father.”’ 

Mr. Grafton had descended the tree, and was most care- 
fully depositing the contents of his basket in the barrel be- 
side him, but as Edward’s reply fell on his ear, the re- 
mainder of the apples fell without much regard to a slow 
descent, and he stood gazing upon his son with an expres- 
sion of mute astonishment. At length he said, ‘ You 
cannot be so foolish, Edward, as to mean what you say.’ 

In reply, Edward told his father how long he had _cher- 
ished the hope of becoming a painter, of his certainty of 
success could his wishes be gratified, of his friend Ever- 
ett, and of his desire to accompany him on his contem- 
plated tour of three years’ absence from home. He spoke 
most eloquently of the glory which many had attained in 
the art, but suddenly his father interrupted him. 

‘| have seen many years, my son, and cannot be influ- 


enced by such rash notions of an inexperienced youth.” — 


The stern decision of his countenance was more expres- 
sive to Edward than a multitude cf words, and he felt it 
useless to reply. 

There was silence for a few minutes, when Mr. Grafton 
remarked. ‘I have cherished strong hopes for you, Ed- 
ward. It was my most earnest desire when you first man- 
ifested a fondness for study, that I might one day see you 
a minister of the gospel. ‘This was my secret purpose in 
sending you to college, that if it pleased God to convert 
your soul, you might be in the way for preparation for the 
ministry. For this I have toiled and prayed, but my 
prayers have not as yet been answered, and I have for 
some time felt that my hopes would be blasted. God 
knows what is best for me, and it is all well. When I 
saw there was ne reasonable prospect of your becoming a 
minister, I spoke of the law. You appeared to assent to 
it, and for a year past, I have thought this was your set- 
tled design. But to hear you speak of spending your life 
in painting pictures, in which the greatest success seems 
to me but boyish play—I cannot consent to it, my son. I 
never shall consent to it.’’ 

It was about a week after this conversation, that late in 
the evening, as Grace passed her brother’s room on her 
way to her own, the door was softly opened with the re- 
quest, ‘‘ Come in a minute, Grace.” As she entered, her 
brother said, ‘1 have a secret to tell you which I want 
you to keep for a few days; then if you please, you can di- 
vulge it.” He then told her of the import of the conver- 
sation he had held with his father, and proceeded to lay 
before her his plans of future action. ‘In about a 
month,” said he, ‘‘ Henry Everett will sail for Florence. 
I am going with him. To morrow morning I shall go in- 
to Boston ; and instead of returning at night, shall pro- 
ceed to New York, and spend the intervening time with 
Frank Russell. Now _ sister,” continued he, seeing 
Grace about to speak, ‘‘ You need not try to move me, my 
plans are all well matured. I am certain Frank’s father 
will furnish me with means. I have thought of it a long 
time, and I am determined.” 

‘Going to Florence, to Italy! why Edward, you don’t 
know what you are talking of,” said Grace, gazing at her 
brother with a searching expression, as if to ascertain if 
his intellect were not really shattered. 

‘I’m in my right mind,” observed Edward in answer to 
Grace’s anxious scrutiny. 

‘Going to Italy,” repeated Grace, ‘and without the 
knowledge of either father or mother, and ask me to keep 
ita secret! Not until the morning light, will I keep it, 
Edward, unless you promise me, to banish such a rash and 
wicked project.” ' 

“ Now, Grace, you must not suppose that I can always 
do just as you wish. Never was a sister loved, more than 
I love you; and I have always tried to please you, but 
here the interest of my life is concerned, and it would be 
mere weakness for me to yield. Why, what must I do, 
Grace. I cannot spend my life over that tiresome law. 
My calling is that of an artist, and-an artist I must be. I 
have tried my utmost to obtain | father’s consent, but you 
know ’tis of no use, so I must— 

‘* But, brother,” interrupted, Grace, “ just think how fa- 
ther loves you. E have noticed lately how he watches you, 
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and listens to every word you say, and speaks more softly 
and kindly to you, than he used todo. And how mother 
will grieve when she thinks of your crossing the boister- 
ous sea, in deception and disobedience. Oh, do not go, 
brother,” continued Grace, most tenderly, ‘it will break 
their hearts.” 

But,” replied Edward, ‘though it may trouble them 
now, they ‘and you too, will acknowledge it for the best, 
five years hence.” 

“Why,” continued Grace, without noticing her broth- 
er’s last remark, “‘1 could not venture upon the mighty 
deep, with its angry winds and raging waters, without 
praying God to “ give his angels charge concerning me,” 
and how can you ask that, when you are doing what he 
has forbidden,” and Grace repeated several passages from 
the Proverbs, so forcibly impressive in the rich oriental- 
ism of Scripture, and of such fearful import to him who 
should disobey father or mother, that Edward’s soul was 
shaken to its centre, as their truth penetrated his spirit- 
ual being. ‘‘ My brother cannot, will not, so wantonly 
offend God, and make us all so unhappy,” she said, clasp- 
ing his hand in her own, and lifting her eyes most be- 
seechingly to his face. 

Edward had expected opposition from Grace, and 
thotght he was prepared to meet it. He had at first in- 
tended to leave home without even her knowledge, but he 
was not hardened in wrong, and as the time of his depart- 
are approached, he felt that he could not leave those who 
Joved him so well, in torturing suspense, concerning his 
personal safety. When he called his sister to his room, 
he fancied himself so strong in his own cause, that he 
hoped to convince her, that his plan was justifiable and 
expedient. But he found his arguments nullified by her 
plain and simple statements of riyht, while the breast-work 
of indifference in which he had retrenched his heart, grad- 
ually melted before her warm and affectionate entreaties. 
This, however, he was too proud to manifest, and as 
Grace still thought him unmoved by all she had said, she 
sank upon her knees beside him, and in a voice subdued 
by strong emotion, prayed most fervently that her loved 
brother might be delivered from the strong temptations 
that assailed him. Edward was completely paralyzed. 
The impressive hush of the hour, broken only by the melt- 
ing tones of his sister’s supplications, threw over his spir- 
it, asolemnity never felt before, while the reverent awe, 
yet child like freedom and confidence with which she ad- 
dressed the mercy-seat, seemed to bring him sensibly into 
the very presence of the Eternal. For a time he dared 
not resist the influences that were leading him back to 
truth and to duty; but his pride again rose, as the voice 
of his sister’s prayer died upon his ear, and long was the 
struggle between the obstinate will, and the enlightened 
conscience. Grace retired with a heavy heart, for she 
had only been able to gain from her brother the promise 
that he would not depart on the morrow, leaving the fu- 
ture in uncertainty. But on the ensuing night as she 
bowed the knee in the solitude of her chamber, it was 
with a heart overflowing with grateful happiness, for she 
had received Edward’s assurance that his long cherished 
plan was relinquished forever, and the confession that he 
had experienced truer happiness in yielding to the dic- 
tates of right, than ever he had enjoyed in indulging the 
most sanguine expectations of the ultimate success of his 
project. 

A few evenings after, as Grace was alone in the family 
sitting room, industriously plying her needle, her father 
entered from his usual visit to the Post Office, and after 
having disposed of his hat and cane in their proper places, 
drew forth his daily paper. Grace set her father’s arm 
chair, expecting, of course, the accustomed rubbing and 
adjusting of spectacles which were preparatory to his eve- 
ning’s employment, but Mr. Grafton walked towards the 
fire, and turning his back to it, stood with his spectacle 
case unopened in his hand, and his eyes intently fixed up- 
on the carpet. 

This was so unusual a movement, that Grace was think- 
ing something must have happened to trouble her father; 
when he approached her, and laying his hand upon her 
head, said with a voice full of emotion, ‘‘God bless you, 
Grace, I have heard it all. Your mother told it me, from 
yourself; and to day, Edward has frankly given me the 
whole story. You have done your brother untold good. 
You have made your father’s heart glad, and the blessing 
of God be upon you.” 

If any of our young readers have ever felt the pure de- 
light which is awakened by a parent’s approbation, they 
may conceive of the happiness of Grace, as the falling 
tears, pressed forth by the swelling joy of her heart, drop- 
ped fast upon her hands and needle work. 

After Edward’s resolution to give up a project which 
would cause only anxiety and trouble to his parents, he 
again began seriously to think of the study of law, but 
Mrs. Grafton, who conceived that his health had suffered 
somewhat, by close application to study, begged that he 
might enjoy a year’s respite, and become fully recruited 
by active employments, before he again entered upon its 
pursuit; and as Mr. Grafton highly enjoyed his son’s as- 
sistance, he readily yielded his assent. Grace was de- 
lighted with the prospect of her brother’s society for a year 
to come, and the proposition was gladly received by Emi- 
ly, Maria, and Fred, for the members of the Grafton fam- 
ily were strongly attached to each other. 

Several weeks had glided by, bringing much quiet hap- 
pines to the dwellers at Grafton farm, when their social 
circle was enlarged by the arrival of an unexpected visi- 
tor. As Edward was one day hurrying through Wash- 
ington street, he found himself rudely jostled against a gen- 


tleman who was attentively examining a case of daguer- 
reotype miniatures, and as he turned with the apology 
that instinctively sprang to his lips, he encounter- 
ed the mildly expressive eyes of his friend Henry Everett. 
Their mutual recognition was highly pleasurable to both, 
for Everett was an entire stranger in Boston, while Ed- 
ward who had thought him already on his voyage to Flor- 
ence, was much gratified to meet him once more before 
his departure. 

In the conversation that ensued, Everett informed Ed- 
ward, that his father, who had for some time been declin- 
ing in health, was so evidently the victim of confirmed 
consumption, that he feared he should soon be deprived of 
his only remaining parent, adding, that of course he had 
given up all thoughts of leaving the country at present, 
and that he was then in Boston only to transact some busi- 
ness for his father, to which his weakness rendered him 
unable to attend. “I arrived yesterday,” continued he, 
‘* and find to my disappointment I must remain, at least a 
fortnight, before I can arrange matters to my satis- 
faction.” , 

** You will of course favor us, by making your home at 
our house while you remain,” said Edward, and as his 
friend seemed to hesitate, he added urgently, ‘‘ The com- 
munications with the city are so frequent and rapid, that 
you can attend to your business, as well as if you were 
here constantly. My mother will delight to welcome you, 
and I have one of the sweetest sisters in the world, who 
will help to make your tedious fortnight as short as pos- 
sible. 

Thus pressed, Everett could not but comply, and not- 
withstanding his native diffidence, in the space of twenty- 
four hours he felt himself entirely domesticated in the 
family of his friend; for Mr. Grafton laid much stress on 
the Bible phrase, “ given to hospitality,” and his warm+ 
hearted wife, had the peculiar power of making her guests 
feel immediately and entirely at home. As Henry Ever- 
ett was first introduced to Grace, he could but contem- 
plate with a painter’s eye the countenance before him, but 
as his acquaintance extended, he almost forgot that she 
had a beautiful face, in admiring her manner, so self-pos- 
sessed in its retiring modesty ; her conversation, so intel- 
ligent, yet so chastened by the graces of humility, and her 
consistent Christian character, so brightly adorned by the 
** ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” He found every 
member of the family, even “little Fred,” who, by the 
way, had almost outgrown this appellation, ready to en- 
terta2in him, so that the fortnight, which in anticipation 
seemed long and lonely, passed so quickly and pleasantly, 
that he regretted the approach of the day which he had 
fixed for his return to New York. ABBIE. 


[We were in hopes to finish this story before the close 
of the year; but the author informs us there is another 
chapter.to come. ] 
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LETTERS FROM “‘S. S. A.”—NO. III. 


We now found ourselves in the country, in a wealthy 
farmer’s family, and as we thought very fortunately situat- 
ed. There wasa fine, large house comfortably furnished, 
with a green court yard in front, surrounded by a number 
of noble, old elms. ‘The windows of our spacious, pleas- 
ant chamber looked out upon green meadows, and wood- 
ed hills and distant mountains. ‘There were fine orchards 
of apples, and peaches, and pears, and nectarines, and an 
arbor covered with grape-vines, and a swing, and a pet 
lamb; and a dog, and a gentle horse, and many other 
pleasant things. But better than all these, there was a 
good, kind family, every individual of whom seemed to 
take pleasure in obliging us, and making us comfortable. 

We remained here three months, and as you will wish 
to know how we psssed our time, I will tell you. Daisy, 
after feeding the lamb, and taking a run in the orchard, 
read and studied with me three hours every morning, in 
books which I had brought along on purpose. Then she 
practised upon her guitar. And after that, what do you 
think she did? Sit down, and fold her hands, and look 
out of the window? Not she; she put on her great gipsey 
hat and her cotton gloves, and flew to the orchard to gath- 
er apples, or to the meadows to rake hay, perhaps to ride 
home on the load. Or she took a long walk, or perhaps a 
ride on horseback or in the buggy. Then there was a ba- 
by in the family, and she loved dearly to play with the 
baby. And sometimes she did nothing in the world, but 
sing and dance about from room to room. Sometimes, 
when she wished Mary Walter to go off and spend the af- 
ternoon in rambling or riding with her, she would help 
about the house-work, for you must suppose there was a 
good deal to be done in a farmer’s family, and the young 
lady which Mrs. Walter had hired to help her, did not 
know how to wash, or cook, or milk, or make butter, or 
cheese, or bread; she did not understand keeping the ba- 
by quiet; and indeed, it was so difficult to find out what 
she did understand, or what she was willing to do, that she 
finally did nothing at all, and Mrs. Walter and her daugh- 
ter did all the work except the washing which was left to 
an ld Indian woman, who came for a day or two every 
week on purpose to do it, and who always went away load- 
ed with good things. 

One day, the girls joined a large party to go pic-nic-ing 
to the top of a high mountain, and then there were raisins 
to be stoned, and spice to be pounded, and eggs to be 
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beaten for making cake. Daisy went on horseback, and q 
fine, merry time she had. At another time they went with 
a company to a deep glen between two mountains. They 
went in the evening, and the gentlemen carried blazin 
torches which lighted up the rocks and trees with astrange 
glare, and made the party who went leaping from rock to 
rock, appear like a group of wild bacchanals. 

Some people may think that all these amusements and 
exercises were not exactly the thing for a young lady ; but 
I set a great value on a good, healthy constitution; and | 
know how much pleasure young people take when they are 
inthe country away from the observation of critical people, 
in being allowed to run and dance, and exercise them. 
selves just as much as they like. I do not see why arace 
in a meadow with a pet lamb or dog, with the pure breezes 
lifting one’s hair, and the fresh grass and flowers around, 
is not as conducive to health and strength, and even grace, 
as the most intricate exercises of a gymnastic or calesth@. 
nic academy. ont 

It would have done you good to witness the hospitality 
of these liberal farmers. ‘There was scarcely a meal that 
there were not two or three beside their own family to eat. 
And they were not merely welcome, they were pressed and 
loaded with good things. And: they were so kind and at- 
tentive to the old grandmother, and so tender and indul- 
gent to the little ones; and so very good natured to Dai- 
sy. Ifshe wanted the horse to ride, the work must be put 
off till the next day, and she must not set off until Mr. or 
Mrs. Walter had been out to see that the girths were 
well buckled, and the bridle safe, and the stirrup of the 
right length. 

You may think that during these long, three months, I 
ought to have written some stories for the Youth’s Com- 
panion. But you must remember that three hours every 
day, | devoted myself to the instruction of another; and 
when not engaged in grave reading or explanation, there 
was such atinkling of the guitar, so much singing and 
laughing, and talking, that it would have been impossible 
to write. Then I had several interesting books which I 
wished to read for my own particular amusement or bene- 
fit, and this took up an hour or two every day. In the 
afternoon when the sun began to decline, throwing a pe- 
culiarly beautiful effect of light and shadow over every ob- 
ject, I could not resist the temptation of walking out. A 
mile in one direction brought me to a view of one of the 
most beautiful prospects in the world. A pretty village, 
with a river winding through far-spreading meadows, 
bounded by picturesque hills and blue mountains. After 
walking a mile the other way, under the brow of a forest- 
crowned mountain, I came to a lovely lake whose clear 
waters reflected sloping uplands, groves of trees, houses, 
orchards, and an amphitheatre of wavy hills. ‘There was 
still another road which led through a deep wood, where 
the tall evergreens excluded the sun, and where one could 
sit in sweet moss-covered nooks, and listen to the rivulet 
trickling among the rocks, or the song of the wild forest 
birds, or the little crackling noise made by a playful squir- 
rel among the leaves. 

Sometimes Daisy went with me, and I hope you do not 
think the time was all wasted that we passed in this way. 
It is true, we frequently made the woods ring with merry 
langhter; but sometimes we were thoughtful and silent. 
The solitude of a deep wood leads the mind to reflection, 
and we could not view the wonders of nature around us, 
without thinkipg of the God who made them, and of our 
responsibility to him. We could not enjoy so much de- 
lightful leisure and freedom, without making good resolu- 
» tions for effort and improvement when we should return 
to our ordinary habits of life. Even the temporary separ- 
ation from those we loved, seemed to draw our haarts 
more closely to them, and taught us to prize the sweets of 
friendship and social intercourse morc dearly than we had 
ever done. 

We watched the change from summer to autumn. We 
saw the apples swell, and ripen, and redden, till finally 
they were gathered in generous loads from the trees. The 
frost cracked the rough husks of the nuts, and the winds 
shook them to the ground, and then what a pleasure it was 
in those fine, breezy October mornings, to find them 
thickly strewn upon the ground, waiting to be gathered. 
‘The chestnuts, with their rich, smooth, brown skins, and 
the walnuts with their pure white shells, and the plump, 
delicious meat within. But we did not gather all; we 
left some for the squirrels. , 

We looked with delight upon the gay garlands and gor- 
geous robes with which old autumn delights to decorate 
herself, when she takes her stand to watch the gathering in 
of the fruits, and to oversee the other preparations for win- 
ter. I observe that ladies from the city try to imitate au- 
tumn in their style of dress, and they succeed in matching 
some of her colors very exactly ; but there is a peculiarly 
beautiful mode of mixing and shading in some of her 
dresses, that I have never seen equalled by art. 

Finally, we saw those beautiful colors fade away. The 
cold, rude winds tore the last garlands from the branches. 
The meadows became of a faded, russet color, and the 
mountains brown and bare. It was no longer a pleasure 
to walk to the lake, for it was dark and troubled, and sent 
a chilling air to make one shiver. Fingers cold and be- 
numbed, made it no longer a pleasure to drive old Char- 
lie up hill and down; the winter term of Daisy’s school 
drew near; so one morning we packed our trunks and 
bade good-bye to all our pets, to our pleasant chamber, 


, 


and to the kind family. 


And now, my young readers, I hope you are satisfied 
with the account which I have given of myself and of my 





doings for the last few months. I may never speak to you 
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i i 1 of 
directly of myself again, but I have now a great dea 
om, and I may occasionallly write you some little sto- 
ry, if you would like to read it. Good bye. 8.8. A. 











Natural ffistory. 





——— a as 





There is enough of the dog mixed up in the following 
story to entitle it to the name of a “dog story. A man 
down East had been exceedingly annoyed by wolves, which 
destroyed his sheep. In the course of time a dog fancier 
offered to sell him a dog. A very notable dog he was too. 
The catalogue of his merits was avery long one—there 
was not a dog virtue in the whole list for which he was 
not distinguished—but if there was any one thing in which 
he peculiarly excelled, it was his prowess as a wolf hunt- 
er. This was touching our friend on the right spot. The 
bargain was closed, and he only waited an opportunity to 

his merits. 

“a length there came a light snow, just the kind of 
snow for wolf-hunting, and he took his dog and gun and 
sallied out. He soon crossed the track of a varmint—the 
dog took the scent and bounded off in pursuit. On fol- 
lowed our friend, up hill and down dale, ‘through bush 
and briar,’’ for two mortal hours, when he came across a 
Yankee of the live species, chopping wood, and the fol- 
lowing satisfactory dialogue took, place :— 

“Did you see a wolf and a dog pass by here? 

“‘ Well, I reckon I did.” 

‘* How long ago?” 

“ Well, I guess about half an hour.” 

“* How was it with ’em ?” 

“ Well, just about hip and tuck—but the dog had the 
advantage for he was a little ahead !” 














Nursery. 














ORIGINAL. 


STORIES ABOUT LITTLE EDDY. 
No. 4. 


When Eddy is a good boy, he is very good. He is very 
obedient. He minds his mother the moment she speaks 
tohim. Ifshe says, ‘‘ Eddy, get down from that chair; 
you must not touch those things ;” he gets down imnie- 
dirtely. 

He is very affectionate. He hugs and kisses his mam- 
ma again and again, and says, “‘ dear mamma!” “ good 
mamma!” “nice mamma!’ ‘I love.mamma.” He treats 
every body else in the house in the same way, and makes 
every body love him. He is not troublesome. He plays 
with his playthings all by himself, without disturbing any- 
body, and does not meddle with other people’s things. 
He is very good-natured. If he gets hurt, he does not cry, 
but tries to laugh, and asks his mamma to kiss the place, 
and make it well. 

But when he is a naughty boy, he acts very differently. 
He does not mind his father or mother; and then he has 
to be taken into another room and punished. Sometimes 
he cries because he cannot have what he wants; or be- 
cause he has to be washed , or becuase his mamma goes 
out of the room. Sometimes he is very cross and stamps 
with his feet, and screams. Sometimes he says, ‘Go 
away, naughty woman,” to the girl in the kitchen, and 
even strikes her. When he does these things his mother 

.is very much grieved. She is obliged to put him ina 
closet or room by himself, till he is a good boy. 

One day when he asked his mother to ‘tell Eddy tory,” 
she told him about two boys, John and Thomas. John 
was a good boy. and Thomas a naughty boy. Since then, 
whenever he means to be good he says he is going to be 
like John. When he feels naughty, he says, “I don’t want 
to be good now; I want to*be like naughty Tompus.” 
At other times he says, ‘“‘ Eddy won’t be like naughty 
Tompus to-day—cause mamma have to puntish Eddy.” 
When he has done wrong and been punished, he very often 
says, “‘ Eddy herry, mamma,” meaning sorry. L. P. H. 


eee eee" 


THE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


One pleasant morning, quite late in the summer, Char- 
lie wished very much to go out on an expedition, with his 
brother Albert, and some of his school-mates. It was va- 

‘ation, and the excursion had been planned a number of 
hefore. They were to ramble about in the woods, 

“3, and each carried a little basket to put her ber- 
‘harlie looked much disappointed, when he found 


that he could not get permission to join the merry party. 
He had been unwelf, and his father did not think him 
strong enough. 

‘Why, father,” he said, in a tone of remonstrance, “I 
am very strong now. I wheeled my wheelbarrow full of 
chips to the barn, twice this morning.” 

“Yes,” said his father, ‘‘ you are stronger than you 
were a week ago, but not strong enough to run about, and 
play hard, five or six hours.” 

‘| think I am father. I don’t feel tired any.” 

His father seemed a little disconcerted, and said, half 
aloud, “I had better have said nothing about the rea- 





son.” 


** What did you say, father,” asked Charlie. 


you to remain at home.” 

The little boy looked perplexed, and said in a surprised 
tone of voice, : 

**T don’t see why, I am sure.” 


the force of my reason, when you ought to be trying to 
obey me willingly and cheerfully.” 

Charlie’s countenance wore a thoughtful expression as 
his father spoke. He had been getting considerably out 


foolish and wrong. He was silent for a moment, and then 
said, ‘‘ Well, father, I id try to bear it patiently.” 
“‘T am very glad to hear you say.so,” said his father, 
‘* and I will tell you how you can easily succeed. ‘Try to 
stop: thinkiag of the expedition altogether, and employ 
yourself about something that will please and interest you.” 
Charlie resolved to follow his father’s directions, and in 
doing so, he soon became quite cheerful and happy. 
, [Christian Watchman. 








Morality. 


CONFESSION OF FAULTS. 


Little Susan Millar had left her playthings out over 
night, and they were, in consequence, injured by a fall of 
rain, When her father went along by her playhouse, he 
heard her crying at a great rate, and supposed she had 
hurt herself very badly. He inquired, and was sorry to 
learn that she had been crying for a long time over the 
trifling injury her toys had suffered from the rain. 

* “My daughter, don’t be making such an outcry for so 
small a matter.” 

“Tt may be a small matter to you, but it ain't to me,” 
said she. Now this was a very improper mode of speak- 
ing to a parent. J. 

But her father was not sure that she meant anything 
wrong, though the manner was very unpleasant to him. He 
did not reprove her for it then, but deferred it till another 
time. 

“You ‘should take things easily, as your friend Jane 
does. What do you suppose she would do, if the same 
accident should happen to her things?” 

‘She hasn’t any things!” in about the same tone as 
before. 

**T guess she has some, though she may not have as 
many as you have; but what she has are of as much con- 
sequence to her as yours are to you. What do you sup- 
pose she would do if she were in your place?” 

‘1 don’t know.” 

He saw that she was out of temper, and told her to go 
to her room and stay till her temper was in better order. 
He did not speak harshly, but in a manner which showed 
his disapprobation of her conduct. 

Susan went to her chamber. Her conscience there 
told her that she had not honored her father, and that she 
had not spoken the truth when she said, “ 1 don’t know.” 
She had no doubt but that Jane would have said some- 
thing like this: ‘‘ Well, the good Lord made it rain; I 
should not have left them out ;” and would have made no 
complaint, and would have got over feeling bad in a very 
few moments. 

Susan tried to excuse herself by saying that she did not 
know for certain what Jane would doin her circumstances; 
but that did not satisfy her conscience. The meaning of 
her father’s question was, what she supposed Jane would 
do—what she thought Jane would do. 

Conscience told her that, if she had spoken the truth, 
she would have said, ‘‘ I suppose she would have found out 
some reason for not minding it, as she always does when 
she has any trouble.” 

Susan saw that this was the true answer. She was sor- 
ry she had not given it. She was honest enough to con- 
fess togherself that she had told an untruth. This was thé 
first step towards reformation. 

She knew that the next step would be to go and con- 
fess her fault to her father. But she felt ashamed to. 
When she remembered how carefully her father had im- 
pressed this rule on her mind, ‘‘ Never be ashamed to do 
right,’’ she resolved she would goto him and confess. So 
she came to her father, with a very downcast look and red 
face, and said, “‘ Father, I am sorry I spoke so naughtily 
to you; and I didn’t speak the truth when I said I didn’t 
know what Jane would do, and —”. Her tears prevent- 
ed her saying anything more, and she hid her face in her 
father’s bosom. . , 

““My dear daughter,”’—kisging her tenderly, while a 
tear fell from his eye upon her cheek,—‘“I forgive you, 
and so will God, if you ask him.” 

She soon dried her tears, and her father took her on his 

















‘** Why, I suppose that, on the whole, it would have been . 
wiser to have said nothing about the reason, why I wished | 


| tion to the commands of his Maker. 


knee, and they conversed very pleasantly. She had read 
in her school book—“‘ Blessings on the man that invented 
sleep!” and she said to herself, ‘ Blessings on the man 
that invented confession !”’ 

Her father now repeated the question respecting Jane, 
and she answered it truly. 

“ Why is it, daughter, that Jane always takes things so 
easily and pleasantly ?” 

“Jt is because she has such a cheerful disposition ?” 

‘¢ What is there to hinder you from having such a cheer- 
ful disposition ?” 

‘We don’t make our own dispositions—they are given 
us.” 

“Well, if we don’t make our natural dispositions, we 
can improve them by cultivation. I have known a piece 
of land which was very poor, made, by culture, the richest 
piece I ever saw. So, a disposition that .is not amiable 
by nature may be made lovely by cultivation.” 

“Well, I’m sure I should like to be as cheerful and 


: good as Jane, if I could.” 
‘* Why, your mind is now employed in trying to destroy | 


“‘ You certainly can, my dear.” 
‘“* How, papa?’ 
* By doing as she does—that is, when she does right ; 


| no person is to be imitated in all things, for no one is per- 
i fect.” 
of humor, but he began to think that this would be both 


“‘ She is not always with me, so that I can see what she 
does.” 


“You can think how it is probable she would act, in a 
given case ; and if your reason and conscience approve it, 
you can act so too.” 


“* Well, father, I will try to imitate her good qualities.” 
I hope the reader will do so too. 


[The Light-Hearted Little Girl. 








Benevolence. 








CHARITY REWARDED. 


A FACT. 


B. was a native of Alsace; and on a journey he made to 
K——, he married. He inhabited a small house without 
the gates of the town; and his employment barely subsist- 
ed him, though he constantly worked for rich and respec- 
table people in the city. He was a painter and gilder. 
Every evening he was accustgmed to bring bread home 
with him for his family, from the produce of his work. 
It happened, however, once, that he did not receive his 
money. Although God has expressly commanded, “ that 
the sun shall not go down before the laborer receives his 
hire,” yet the degenerate Christian pays but little atten- 
Very many, and 
clergymen amongst the number, are not even acquainted 
with all His written commands, more especially those of 
the Old Testament, notwithstanding Jesus Christ has ab- 
solutely declared in Matt. v. 18, that all shall be strict- 
ly observed, and that not.a jot or tittle thereof shall fail. 
Now could the poor gilder no longer get paid by his em- 
ployers. For some time, however, he was enabled to car- 
ry home bread with him as usual, to his hungry family ; 
but at length every source was exhausted. Throughout 
the day, during his work, he put up an inward prayer to 
God, that he would graciously dispose the hearts of his 
masters in his favor, so that they might not allow him to 
go home penniless ; but the day passed, the term of labor 
finished, and the poor husband and father had nothing, 
nothing at all to take home with him! Melancholy and 
sad he entered the suburbs where he lived, with a heavy 
heart and downcast eyes. Some one going towards the 
city, met him, saluted him as he passed, and slipping a 
piece of silver into his hand, glided by him. B. stood 
stock still, astonished ; and shouting aloud, with eyes up- 
lifted, tears ran down his cheeks; and he bitterly re- 
proached himself for his vile unbelief in that God who 
feeds the ravens, and numbers the very hairs of our heads, 

Passing onwards, his way lay between two hedges, 
where he heard a faint voice in a mournful, complaining 
strain; and, as he looked around him to know from 
whence it proceeded, he saw a young man, who had the 
appearance of a traveller, lying on the grass, pale, weak, 
and emaciated. ‘‘ What is the matter, my friend?” asked 
the poor painter. “‘ Sir, I am a travelling mechanic, and 
am going towards home. I have yet far to go. As my 
money run short I was obliged to act with the utmost fru- 
gality, and expended daily only what my most urgent ne- 
cessities demanded ; notwithstanding my money is all gone. 
The whole of this day have I pursued my journey without 
tasting food; and my strength is so entirely exhausted, 
that I can go no further.” Whatwas poor B.todo? He 
had nothing but the small piece of silver; should he give 
him that? But what should remain for his hungry, ex- 
pecting children? Perplexed, confounded, almost me- 
chanically, without knowing what he said, he demanded of 
the young man if he had no small money even of the most 
trifling value, to give him in exchange for his little piece 


of silver. ‘‘O, my dear sir, would I had; I should not 
lie longer here!” The heart of poor B. felt a terrible 
conflict. At last, shrugging his shoulders, with sorrow, 


and heaviness of mind, he pursued his way but went not 
far ; his piece of money burned like fire in his pocket; he 
hastily turned back, gave it to the poor traveller, and with 
great agitation turned away quickly, weeping, sobbing, 
and almost reeling like a drunken map. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, before he met a man with several loaves of 
bread, which he carried under his arm, coming directly 





towards him. As they approached each other, the man 
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saluted him in a friendly manner; and passing him, slip- 
ped one of the loaves under his arm, and putting a dollar 
into his hand hastened away. The poor painter threw 
himself upon the grass and wept aloud. 

Who can read without the deepest emotion, this won- 
derful rélation of the gracious providence of God towards 
the necessities of his children! The worthy painter act- 
ed with such pure humanity, and the hand of God so visi- 
bly interposed, that while we are compelled to bestow our 
warmest approbation on his conduct, we are led to offer 
our humble adoration at the throne of grace. Such tales 
as these are like apples of gold in dishes of silver; 
and though at all times, yet in our days more especially, 
a word in season. If the poor Christian is led to further 
perseverance in his confidence in God, who hears and an- 
swers prayer, and the weak believer taught to blush for 
his unbelief, this memorable instance of God’s paternal 
care will not have been recorded in vain,—Swiss Mag. 








Editorial. 


I MUST KNOW THE REASON OF IT FIRST, 
BY REV. JOSEPH ALDEN, D. D. 


“T must know the reason of it first,” said John Green in reply 
to something which was said to him by one of the neighbors who 
having spoken to him, passed on his way. 

The remark made by John was a good one, in itself consider- 
ed. It is well to know the reasons of things. Young people 
ought always to desire to know the reasons of things; but their 
curiosity should be restrained within proper bounds. And they 
should try to find out the reasons of things themselves, if possi- 
ble, without asking others to tell them. The mind is improved 
and strengthened in this way, much more than by receiving in- 
formation from others. It is proper to ask others for the reason 
of a thing, when we have tried hard, and failed to discover it 
ourselves. 

But what do you suppose John’s remark, “I must know the 
reason of it, first,” had reference to? You could not guess if 
you were to try all day. It had reference to a command of his 
father. 

His father was called to a distant part of the township for the 
transaction of some business connected with the highway, and 
was detained there fora couple of days. In the morning of the 
second day, he saw one of his neighbors passing on his way 
home, and he requested him to tell John to turn certain cattle 
into the clover field. The neighbor delivered the message, and 
it was in relation to it that the logical John said, “I must know 
the reason of it first.” As the neighbor was commissioned only 
to deliver the order, not to communicate reasons, he passed on 
without entering into any discussion, or making any reply to 
John’s remark. 

The clover field was in fuil bloom. John supposed his father 
intended to mow it. It was nearly ready for the scythe. He 
thought the order to turn the cattle into it a very strange one. 
He could not understand the reason of it. So he did not 
obey it. 

Late in the evening, his father came home. 

Did Mr. Simmons tell you for me to turn the cattle into the 
clover field ?” said he to John. 

“ Yes, sir,” was John’s reply. 

“] was afraid he would not do it, he is so forgetful. You turn- 
ed them in, I suppose.” 

« No, sir,” 

“No! why not?” 

“TI could not see the reason for turning them in. I thought 
you were going to mow it, so I did not turn them in.” 

“Didn’t turn themin! I’m astonished! What had your not 
understanding the reason to do with the matter? I know my 
own business. I told you what to do, and your business was to 
do it. Do you arise in the morning as soon as it is light enough 
for you to see, and go and turn them in. I shall reckon with you 
to morrow for your disobedience.” 

The next morning John arose as he was directed, and went to 
the pasture in which the cattle were kept, but they were not 
there. After searching for them for sometime, he found them in 
a neighboring wheat field in which they had done a great deal 
of damage ;, and they did a great deal more before he got them 
out. When he, at last got them into the clover field, and return- 
ed to the house, he found his father ready to reckon with him. 
John plead that he did not mean to disobey—that he should have 
turned the cattle in if he could have seen the treason for so do- 
ing. His father told him that his being told to turn them in was 
reason enough for him to obey, and his not obeying was rea- 
son enough for his being punished. He accordingly punished 
him. 

As it ie likely the reader will wish to know the reason Mr. 
Green had for giving John the order, I will tell him. One of his 
neighbors, who had passed through the pasture in which hiscat- 
tle were, kept, saw that the spring had dried up. He informed 
Green, of the fact.. He accordingly sent word to John to turn 
_ the cattle into the clover field. -He foresaw that if they were 
left where they were without water, they would break into the 
wheat field in search of it. The clover field he did not intend 
to mow. He intended to let the cattle feed upon the clover for 
a few days, and then plough in what remained for the purpose of 
entiching the soil. He had therefore a good reason for the order 
he sent his bon. . 

But that reason had nothing to do with John’s obedience. He 














was just as much to blame for disobeying as he would have been 
had his father had no good reason for his command. Implicit 
obedience to all the lawful commands of a parent is the duty of 
every child. 


ee————eEeEaEI”EOOOOOO™™” 


A TALK ABOUT LOVING GOD. 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy mind,” said Alice, looking up 
from the Bible in which she was reading, to Mrs. Stuart. “Ido 
wish to obey this commandment, mother. But how shall I do 
it? and how shall I know whether I love God or not ?” 

* Do you love Charlie, Alice ?” 

“Very dearly, mother. How can I help loving him, when he 
looks so pretty, and kisses so sweetly, and puts his little arms 
about my neck and lisps, “I do love sissy Aly.” 

“You are quite sure about it, Alice?” 

“Dear mother, how can you ask such a question? surely you 
don’t doubt my love to Charlie ?” 

“Well, do you love your mother, Alice ?” 

“Love you,” Alice replied, struggling to keep back the rising 
tears, for she really began to fear her mother took her for a 
monster of ingratitude, “why you have done every thing for me, 
from infancy to this hour, have fed, and clothed, and taught me ; 
watched over me in sickness, been so patient with me. Oh, 
what a wretch I must be not to love my mother—and such a 
mother!” 

“You have no doubt about it, Alice; you are sure you love 
me ?” 

“ Why how can I doubt. about it, mother, when I think of all I 
owe you?” 

“And yet you do not know whether you love God or not, 
though he. has done much, much more for you than your mother 
has done, or could do, How much do you owe God? did you 
ever try to count it, my dear?” 

Alice thought deeply and earnestly a moment, and then an- 
swered, “ Everything, everything.” 

“ Every thing, indeed. The gift of life, of life in this land of 
light, and health, and peace and plenty, and liberty. Where we 
know but by report of the gross darkness that broods over more 
than half the world; or of the pestilence and famine, violonce, 
wars, and oppressions, which make bitter the cup of life to mil- 
lions. The gifts cominon to all—the blessed sun, and pure air 
of Heaven, water gushing from a thousand springs, the grateful 
verdure of the earth, the beauty and fragrance of the flowers, 
the music of the birds, the moon as she walks in beauty, and the 
stars that shine in their far blue depths.” 

“T have been so used to these things all my life, that I had 
scarcely thought of their being blessings,” said Alice. 

“Jhat is true fear of very many. God’s best gifts are so 
common, we are so used to them, that we appropriate them as if 
they were our right, and forget the hand from whence they come. 
But shut you up in a dungeon, and how you would pine for the 
common light and air; deprive you of hearing, and how you 
would sigh to listen again to the sweet music of the birds, or the 
still sweeter music of the human voice; place you on the burn- 
ing sands of Africa, and how you would long for the cool gush- 
ing streams of our happy, happy, New England. But try now, 
my dear, and see if you can name some of God’s gifts to you.” 

“ My father and mother and little Charlie,” said Alice, and 
stopped. ‘ 

“ Surely these are not all, Alice.” 

“No, mother. My school, and books, and friends; my home 
with all its comforts, health, perfect limbs and senses—moth- 
er it is in vain to try, I cannot enumerate all God’s gifts, all 
His mercies to me.” 

“J know you cannot, my dear. It was but to turn your 
thoughts to the subject, in the hope of awakening love and grat- 
itude in your heart, that I asked you to try. And now, Alice, do 
you not see that there must be some strange perversity in your 
nature, that while you love and are grateful to your earthly pa- 
rents for what they have done for you, you do not know how to 
love, and are in doubt whether you do love your Heavenly Fa- 
ther who has done so much more for you.” 

“But how can I help it, mother? what shall I do ?” 

“This perversity is not yours alone; it belongs to all our 
race ; and God’s grace alone can remove it. Let us ask Him to 
lead us to meditate upon all His goodness to us, and especially 
upon the crowning mercy, the priceless gift of His beloved Son, 
“that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” And while we meditate upon these things, let 
us ask him to turn our hearts to this precious Saviour, in grati- 
tude, and faith, and love. At some other time, if it please God 
to give us the opportunity, we will talk of the obedience which 
love and gratitude to Him should produce.” F. 

Stockbridge. 


~~~ 
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BOSTON ALMANACK FOR 1846. 


Mr. S. N. Dickinson has just issued a new No. of this very 
useful Almanac. The appearance is as neat and tasteful as its 
predecessors, and it deserves a place on every gentleman’s desk, 
and every lady’s centre-table. The Diagram of Rail Roads di- 
verging from Boston, is a new acquisition to this work, and is of 
itself worth more than the price of the Almanac, which is only 
25 cents. 





rie ae and Hymns for Children, by Rev. Henry W. Lee, is a neat 
little book, just published by James B. Dow. Such a book, con- 
stantly used, must be productive of good. 








Variety. 








ANECDOTE OF THE TWIN SISTERS. 


We know ofa farmer in Connecticut who has a pair of twin 
daughters, of whom a capital anecdote is told. They both at. 
tended the same school, and not long since one of them was cal]. 
ed up by the master to recite a lesson in geography, which she 
had learned very imperfectly, and in fact could not go on at all, 
The teacher, who was getting quite out of patience, was called 
to another part of the room, and just at that moment the twin sis. 
ter sprang on the floor unobserved, and pushing the delinquent 
scholar to her seat, took her place. The master proceeded with 
the questions, which were answered with a degree of promptness 
and accuracy which, at the close, drew forth from him a few 
words of commendation. The joke was not discovered by the 
teacher until some days after. Of course it was too good and 
successful to occasion any offence.—Conn. paper. 








DOG LABOR. 


The Wheeling Times notices a dog belonging to a German 
Blacksmith in South Wheeling, which is somewhat remarkable 
for its sagacity. The blacksmith has one forge that he devotes 
altogether to making nails for the coarsest shoes. At thisa boy 
makes a thousand a day, having the dog to blow the bellows 
which is done by a wheel attached toa crank. The dog blows 
when the iron is in the fire; but as soon as it is taken out he 
stops to rest, and commences at once when it is put in again. 


FAMILY DEVOTIONS. 


“ All the duties of religion,” says Dr. Dwight, “ are eminently 
solemn and venerable in the eyes of children. But none will so 
strongly prove the sincerity of the parent; none so powerfully 
awaken the reverence of the child; none so happily recommend 
the instruction he receives, as family devotions, peculiarly those 
in which petitions for the children occupy a distinguished place,” 





TRUE CHARITY. 


It is no great matter to live lovingly with good-natured, with 
humble and meek persons; but he that can do so with the im- 
moral, with the wilful and the ignorant, with the peevish and 
perverse, he only hath true charity ; always remembering, that 
solid, true peace, and peace of God, consists rather in complying 
with others, than in being complied with; in suffering and for. 
bearing, rather than in contention and victory. 





THE BETTER WAY. 


The sons of the poor die rich; while the sons of the rich die 
poor! What an encouragement to toil through life acquiring 
wealth to ruin our children! Better to use our money as we go 
along—educate our sons—secure their virtue by habits of indus- 
try and study; and let them take care of themselves. 





A VETERAN’S REPLY TO A CHALLENGE. 


An officer of distinction and tried valor refused to accept a 
challenge sent by a young officer, but returned the following 
characteristic answer: “I fear not your sword, but the sword of 
my God’s anger. I dare venture my life in a good cause, but 
cannot hazard my soul in a bad one. I will charge up to the 


cannon’s mouth for the good of my country, but I want courage 
to storm hell.” 


ue 


MAXIM. 


Will our youthful readers please to commit to memory the fol- 
lowing golden maxim of Sir Matthew Hale? 


‘“ A Sabbath well spent 
Brings a week of content, 

And health for the toils of to-morrow ; 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatso’er may be gained, 

Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


~~ 


A BAD PROGENY. 


Four very good mothers, have four very bad daughters. Truth 
hath hatred ; prosperity hath pride ; security hath peril; and fa- 
miliarity hath contempt. 











Poctry. 


THE TWO CLOUDS. 


“That good for nothing—hateful rain !” 
I heard a little girl complain 

So bitterly one summer-day,— 

“Why could it not have kept away ? 
The sun, this morning, rose so fair 

In the blue sky—I do declare 

That crue] weather has no right 

To act so, just as if in spite, 

That I might wear that mean old gown, 
And stay all day in this dull town. 
Here am I in my fine new frock, 

All ready for that lovely walk, 

And now that ugly cloud must come 
To pen me up all day at home.” 


“Fie! little lady, tell me, now, 

Is not the cloud upon thy brow 

Far uglier than the kindly one 

That came between thee and the sun, 

To screen thee from the scorching heat 

That on thy head would fiercely beat, 

And send from God, the genial shower 

To cheer parched field and fainting flower?” 


The evening sun broke forth, at last, 

With sparkling smile—the storm was past— 
In all earth’s myriad eyes there stood 

Great, glistening tears of gratitude. 

I saw reflected there the glance 

Of God’s benignant countenance, 

And she, that thoughtless, fretful child, 
Looked out with tearless cheeks and cue 
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